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knowledge, has eome in again at the window, garbed in the weeds of 
ignorance" (p. 41). To doubt is to take sides against faith. Eeli- 
gious faith is no mere hypothesis, it implies unceasing action. As 
James has shown, to refuse to make the venture of faith is to deprive 
ourselves of the opportunity of proving it by its fruits. But on the 
basis of Bergson's thought, the leap to faith need not be taken en- 
tirely in the dark. Bergson destroys radical agnosticism and gives 
us confidence that in our deepest experiences we grasp reality. 

Una Bernard Sait. 
Oeadell, N. J. 

The Holiness of Pascal. H. F. Stewart. Cambridge: University 

Press. 1915. Pp. ix + 145. 

In this little volume, the Hulsean Lectures for 1914-15, the dean 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, gives us a sketch of the life of 
Pascal together with a discussion of his controversies, his doctrinal 
system, and his personal religion. The writer's purpose is avowedly 
to establish Pascal's right to be called a saint, though the lectures 
show no systematic attempt to prove this thesis. 

Mr. Stewart has brought to his task a sympathetic understanding 
of the great Frenchman's genius and a comprehensive knowledge of 
the large literature on the subject, as is evinced by the forty-four 
pages of scholarly notes at the end of the volume. The book makes 
excellent reading. Every page bristles with facts. Interesting anec- 
dotes abound in almost gossipy profusion. One lays down the vol- 
ume with the feeling that the writer has given us a very real insight 
into the life and thought of Pascal. 

At the same time it may be doubted whether Mr. Stewart has 
made any real contribution to our knowledge of the great Jansenist. 
This is mainly due to the spirit and purpose of the lecturer himself. 
He has given us in these four discourses a curious mixture of the ser- 
mon and the lecture. He tries to inform, criticize, and edify at the 
same time. Hence the interests of the theologian and the preacher 
are often sadly at war with those of the scholar. In the opening 
biographical lecture, for example, the writer's chief concern is to 
show that Pascal was not of the inner circle of Port Royal, that when 
he turned to religion he did not desert mathematics, and that he was 
a man of wealth and position (p. 3). The emphasis of these rela- 
tively unimportant details becomes intelligible to us when we remem- 
ber that the achieving of saintliness by Pascal in spite of money, 
mathematics, and la vie mondaine is, from the writer's point of view, 
all the more creditable to him and to religion. The rather unsaintly 
behavior of Pascal when his sister wished to become a nun is excused 
with the remark that "grace was not yet at work" (p. 8). The lee- 
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ture closes with a sermonic exploitation of Pascal 's famous death-bed 
utterance, "May God never abandon me," in the interest of the 
hearer's spiritual welfare. It is difficult to understand why the 
author did not omit the pious ejaculations which adorn his pages like 
purple patches. They may have had their justification when the lec- 
tures were delivered, but when read in sober print they are strangely 
incongruous in a work making any scholarly pretensions. 

Of the four lectures the most informing in some ways is the sec- 
ond, "Pascal in Controversy." It provides an excellent insight into 
the disputatious soul of Pascal, for debates of a scientific or religious 
nature at all times seemed to have consumed a large part of the intel- 
lectual powers of this remarkable man. Mr. Stewart's estimate of 
Pascal's controversy with the Jesuits — "he was historically wrong 
in his attack. Yet we can not but hold that his instinct was sound 
and his victory deserved" (p. 42) — seems to indicate a lack of ap- 
preciation of the spirit of the times and of the immediate issue before 
Pascal and the Jansenists. A balanced historical estimate of Jesuit- 
ism was impossible and would have been taken as an indication of 
weakness. The attempt in lecture III. to construct a system of theol- 
ogy out of the Pensees, hardly of interest to one not a theologian, can 
not be called a success. The theological penchant also emerges in the 
writer's labored attempt to show from the Pensees that Pascal had 
broken away somewhat from the stricter Jansenist doctrine of grace 
(p. 68). Pascal's mystical repudiation of the intellect in religion is 
endorsed, and the lecture closes with this delightful bit of pious ob- 
scurantism, "Pascal, who loved Truth above all else, is looking be- 
yond Truth to the source of Truth and perceives that the most ardent 
pursuit of light, the blindest renunciation of one's will and self, are 
after all only means to an end, an end which is as far beyond our 
comprehension as are the Wisdom and the Knowledge whereby He 
orders all things, of whom and through whom all things proceed, and 
to whom they all return" (p. 71). 

The last lecture on Pascal's personal religion, which should pro- 
vide us the key to all the others, is in some ways the weakest in the 
book. It betrays in especial fashion the writer's lack of acquaintance 
with the large and growing body of literature on the psychology of 
religious experience, a knowledge of which must be made the basis of 
any intelligent and satisfactory interpretation of the remarkable re- 
ligious experience of Blaise Pascal. 

John M. Mecklin. 
University op Pittsburgh. 



